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Introduction 


Art forms and styles supply us with a major source 
of information about past civilizations, especially 
those for which we have no contemporary and gen- 
erally understood written documents. Archaeolo- 
gists concerned with Middle American problems 
are now devoting progressively more attention to 
qualitative cultural aspects in addition to the mate- 
rial and measurable ones. In their studies they are 
considering the connections between ideology and 
other facets of culture and are investigating the ways 
in which visual arts articulate with political, eco- 
nomic, social, and other systems. 

How do artistic systems relate to other cultural 
systems? The techniques of both the anthropologist 
and the historian of art have been brought to bear on 


this problem. Previous analyses? indicate that the 
method for solving it involves consideration of crit- 
ical motifs and patterns, their visual and archaeo- 
logical contexts, the manner in which these elements 
cluster in time and space, and their meanings in 
specific historical situations. 

With these factors in mind, I will attempt here to 
relate a unique form of architectural decoration from 
Pre-Hispanic Yucatan, Mexico, to ideological and 
political systems in that area. I will also postulate 
that this art form served both as a mediating system 
between cosmology and politics—between Chacs 
and chiefs—and as a visual manifestation of a dy- 
namic compromise which was made in a time of 
transition. 


An Inter-regional Style of the Epiclassic Period 


Many of the major public buildings at such sites as 
Chichén Itza on the Northern Plains, and Uxmal, 
Labna, Sayil, and Kabah in the Puuc Hill area of 
Yucatan (Fig. 1), from the period referred to here as 
‘‘Epiclassic,”3 are decorated with mosaic stone 
sculpture (Fig. 2). This artistic manifestation repre- 
sented one aspect of an inter-regional style, present 
also in the Valley of Oaxaca, at such sites as Monte 
Alban, Atzompa, Lambityeco, Yagul, and Mitla, 


1 For studies involving ideology, see Haviland (1975, 1978) 
and Willey (1962; 1973: 161; 1976; 1977: 416-417); for studies 
involving the visual arts, see Coe (1972), Flannery and Marcus 
(1976), Ingham (1971: 625-626), C. Millon (1973), Puleston 
(1977), and Sharp (1978, n.d.a, n.d.b, n.d.c, n.d.d). 


and at El Tajin in Veracruz (Sharp 1970, 1978, 
n.d.a). 

The Epiclassic Period begins, very roughly, at 
about A.D. 650-750, approximately the time of the 
fall of Teotihuacan in Central Mexico, and ends at 
about A.D. 950-1000, the time when Puuc centers in 
northwestern Yucatan are thought to have been 


2 For discussions of methodologies and interpretations of Pre- 
Hispanic Middle American iconography, see Grieder (1975: 849— 
855), Kubler (1973: 163-167; 1975a: 757-767), Nicholson (1976: 
1§7-175), and Willey (1973: 153-162). 

3 “*Epiclassic”’ is a term that was first used by Wigberto Ji- 
ménez Moreno (1966: 42, 47, 64) to refer to a period extending 
roughly from A.D. 650 to 1000, or to the final part of the Classic 
horizon; see also Paddock (1966: 233-234) and Webb (1978). 


abandoned. It overlaps temporally, at one end, with 
the terminal stage of southern Classic Maya civiliza- 
tion, and, at the other, with the Toltec manifestation 
at Chichén Itza.* It was a period of crisis and rapid 
change, an era of reformulation of ways of life and 
world views, and a time in which power was re- 
defined, redesigned, and reassigned. 

The periodization of Pre-Hispanic Middle Amer- 
ican history, the placement of its boundaries, and 
the naming of its parts represent a major theoretical 
problem, one that goes beyond the scope of this 
paper.> The term “‘Epiclassic”’ is used predominantly 
here, rather than the more generally accepted ““Ter- 
minal Classic,’’ to stress the fact that we are con- 
cerned most in this study with a transitional manifes- 
tation of inter-regional scope, with an horizon with 
its own characteristics (Sharp 1970, 1978; Webb 
1978), rather than with the final phase of a regional 
tradition. ‘“Terminal Classic’’ has been limited here 
to the discussion of characteristics at sites in the 
southern Maya lowlands (Fig. 1), which were partly 
contemporaneous with Epiclassic phenomena, but 
which differed from these in significant ways (see, 
e.g., Ball 1974: 86; Webb 1978). 

Unfortunately, the term ‘‘Epiclassic” implies that 
something culturally old is on its way out, whereas 
the more crucial aspect of this period, in my opin- 
ion, involves new patterns which are taking shape. 
A better, but more awkward, term would be “‘Pro- 


4 For a discussion of the ‘‘collapse’ of Teotihuacan, see R. 
Millon (1973: 60-61); for end dates of the Classic Period in 
Oaxaca, see Rabin (1970); for the chronology of El Tajin, Vera- 
cruz, see Garcia Payén (1971: Table 1). Rands (1973: 35, 38) 
suggests that the collapse of the Classic Maya site of Palenque, 
for example, probably occurred between A.D. 800 and 830. Ac- 
cording to Diehl and Benfer (1975: 117), the earliest definite 
settlement at Tula, Hidalgo, occurred about the same time, and 
its major period of growth took place from about A.D. 900 to 
1000; see also Diehl (1974: 190). Andrews V (1979: 8) calls 
attention to the overlap of Pure and Modified Florescent Periods 
(Epiclassic and Postclassic Periods) in northern Yucatan. 

> For a discussion of problems of periodization, and of patterns 
and processes of the Epiclassic Period, see Paddock (1966: 111- 
112) and Webb (1978); of the Terminal Classic Maya era, see 
Willey and Shimkin (1973: 457—501) and Willey (1977: 406-407). 
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topostclassic’”’ (Davies 1977: 76), or even “‘Prepost- 
classic.’ The conventional term has been used here, 
however, to avoid adding more confusion to what 
is already a terminological snarl. 

The mosaic stone sculpture that serves as an im- 
portant diagnostic for the Epiclassic Period is com- 
posed of pieces of carved and shaped stones of stan- 
dard sizes and forms (Fig. 3).© These were assembled 
into geometric motifs and patterns, and tenoned 
into the facades of monumental public buildings 
and elite tombs. The patterns produced are char- 
acterized by simplicity, repetition, and symmetry 
(Fig. 4). 

Amid these patterns, naturalistic representations 
are almost nonexistent in Oaxaca and Veracruz. 
They are also rare in Yucatan, being limited for the 
most part in this area to such ornaments as small 
huts (Fig. 5), warriors, floral designs, serpents, and 
miniature human heads.’ 

Of the motifs involved, the simpler T and step- 
fret, and the composite mask are particularly im- 
portant for understanding the iconography of power 
during the Epiclassic Period in northern Yucatan. 
All three have reasonable time depth, appearing in 
one medium or another during the Classic Period 
(ca. A.D. 250-900). They cluster together at sites in 
both Oaxaca and Yucatan, and their possible mean- 
ings in various contexts have been carefully con- 
sidered by a number of scholars. 


© Mosaic stone sculpture has traditionally been referred to in 
English and Spanish as greca, and in French as greque, since long 
ago everything found in the New World was being conceived of 
in Old World terms, and the geometric forms of this Pre-His- 
panic sculpture resembled the Greek meander (see Sharp 1970). 
““Greca”’ is also used by American archaeologists to refer to 
particular geometric motifs, e.g., the step-fret, in other media, 
whether presented singly or in series. Because of this broad 
application, and the Old World overtones, the term has been 
avoided in this paper. 

7 The Palace of the Governors, Uxmal, apparently had some 
representations approaching portraiture. It is not known when 
they were applied to the buildings. Moreover, they would have 
been recessive, as small objects against the mosaic background. 
See Foncerrada de Molina (1965: Fig. 31) for an illustration. 


The T 


The T or Tau is a common motif in Central and 
Southern Mexico, and in the Maya area. It appears 
both right-side-up and in inverted form, but the 
extent to which such distinctions may indicate dif- 
ferences in meanings is not known. It is usually 
found in sequence and often in association with the 
step-fret or the mask, or both (Figs. 6, 13). 

In Oaxaca, sequences of Ts appear with scroll 
forms, and sequences of step-pyramids (a similar 
and probably closely related form) occur with step- 
frets on elite pottery from Late Preclassic to Early 
Classic times (Fig. 7) (Monte Alban II, ca. 100 B.c.— 
A.D. 250; Winter, Gaxiola, and Alaniz 1975: Table). 
Ts also appear during the Middle and Late Classic 
and Epiclassic Periods (Monte Alban III-A, III-B, 
Ca. A.D. 250-650) On pottery urns. For example, in 
Figure 8, T-sequences frame the masked face of 
Cocijo, generally considered by scholars to be the 
Zapotec “rain god.””? 

In addition, it is one of the earliest motifs set into 
stone mosaic patterns in this area, where it is used in 
inverted form to decorate the lower part of plat- 
forms both at Monte Alban and at Yagul during 
Classic and Epiclassic times. !° Sequences of inverted 
Ts occur also at Lambityeco, primarily an Epiclassic 
site, again in association with Cocijo masks, and 
near the major pyramid at the site which is deco- 
rated with sequences of step-frets (Figs. 9, 25). Pos- 
sibly the most magnificent T in this region, how- 
ever, is that first mentioned by Désiré Charnay, an 


8 For example, the T appears right-side-up both in northern 
Yucatan (Figs. 6, 15) and in Central Mexico at Cholula, Puebla 
(Fig. 11). Inverted Ts occur at Monte Alban, and at Lambityeco 
and Yagul in Oaxaca (Sharp 1970: Figs. 14, 19). 

9 For a discussion of Monte Alban II in relation to “Classic’”’ 
Mesoamerica, see Paddock 1966: 111-112; see also Paddock 
1978: $3. For identification and discussion of Cocijo, see Caso 
and Bernal (1952: 17-49), Paddock (1966: 128, 138), and Seler 
(1904: 267-301). For an interesting opposing view related to the 
problem of supernatural figures and religion in Pre-Hispanic 
Middle America in general, see Hvidtfeldt (1958). 

10 Inverted Ts appear within a tablero on a building in the 
interior of the North Platform, Monte Alban, Monte Alban IIIb, 
and on the platform in Patio 4, Yagul (Sharp 1970: Fig. 19). 


early traveler. Charnay (1888: 501) observed that at 
Mitla “‘the great palace . . . consists of a vast edifice 
in the shape of a Tau.” 

In Central Mexico, at Teotihuacan, the major 
Classic urban site of the area, sequences of inverted 
Ts are used as crenelations on the roofs of temples 
and elite houses (Sejourné 1966: Lam. xct). Se- 
quences of step-pyramids, each having a square or 
rectangular basal notch, are used in the same man- 
ner both in pictorial representations (Fig. 10) and on 
actual buildings (Sejourné 1966: Lam. Lxxxu). At 
Cholula, Puebla, to the east, T-sequences are util- 
ized as a dominant decorative feature, embellishing 
slightly concave taluds (sloping ramps) on major 
pyramidal structures (Fig. 11). Moreover, one of 
the smaller platforms at this site is also T-shaped. 

To the north, at El Tajin, Veracruz, inverted Ts 
and step-pyramids (with basal notches) appear also 
as crenelations on carved reliefs in the South Ball 
Court, Panels 5 and 6 (Kampen 1972: Figs. 24, 25). 
In addition, at the Mound of the Building Columns, 
step-pyramids occur in a manner reminiscent of the 
Oaxaca urn in Figure 8, as a framing device around 
an important figure, in this case, one seated on a 
platform decorated with step-frets (Fig. 12) (Kam- 
pen 1972: Fig. 32b). 

The T was common also in both southern Classic 
Maya and northern Yucatecan contexts. It is the 
identifying element of the day-sign “Ik,”’ a term 
meaning “wind,” “breath,” “‘spirit,”” and, by ex- 
tension, “‘life’’ (Thompson 1970a: 257; Proskouria- 
koff 1974: 159). Moreover, it is one of the important 
components of the glyph for Schellhas’ God B, the 
Maya “rain god” (Fig. 36c) (T-668; Thompson 
1962: 264), which occurs in the codices from this 
area, and at Chichén Itza and Uxmal (Thompson 
1970a: 257). (See also note 26.) 

The T is also used to trim the garments of noble 
figures, as on Relief Panel 2, probably from Pa- 
lenque, Chiapas (Coe and Benson 1966: Fig. 6), 
now in the Dumbarton Oaks collection. It is found, 
too, on plaques and ornaments taken from the sacred 
cenote (or natural well), Chichén Itza (Proskouria- 
koff 1974: 159), a place of pilgrimage and human 


sacrifice (Tozzer 1957). In addition, a pair of T 
motifs is displayed in association with opposing 
step-frets on the Palace at Palenque, from the latter 
part of the Classic Period (Fig. 14). Finally, Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff (1974: 159) notes that Tau symbols 
are also to be found worn as pectorals “‘by figures on 
the sides of the sarcophagus in the tomb beneath the 
Temple of the Inscriptions . . . [at Palenque], by a 
figure on Altar Q at Copan, and by small dwarf 
figures on stelae of Caracol.” 

In northern Yucatan, stone mosaics also serve as 
media for this motif. It is usually found here in 
association with long-nosed masks, as on the Palace 
at Labna (Figs. 6, 15), and it occurs clustered with 
masks and step-frets on the East Annex of the Mon- 
jas (Nunnery), Chichén Itza (Fig. 13). 

To summarize, the T adorns pottery, platforms, 
palaces, temples, pyramids, and murals. Even ma- 
jor and minor buildings appear to have been con- 
structed with this shape in mind. It is associated 
during the Classic and Epiclassic Periods with step- 
frets, and with a masked figure interpreted as a “‘rain 
god.” It is found in an elite context. Finally, in 
Maya iconography, at least, it signifies the wind and 
breath, and qualities such as spirit and life itself. 


The Step-fret 


The step-fret, like the T, is an old motif in Pre- 
Hispanic Middle American iconography. !? It orna- 
ments pottery, painted murals, gold objects, manu- 
scripts, stone reliefs, and masks, as well as the 
exteriors of buildings. Because it is such a common 
image, as with the first motif, only a limited num- 
ber of examples will be supplied here to suggest 


11 The step-fret motif, however, occurs earlier in Peru than in 
Middle America. For example, it is present on a fragment of 
pottery taken from the Temple of Chavin de Huantar (Tello 
1960: 350, Fig. 174, bottom, far right) dating to the Chavin 
Period. The earliest radiocarbon dates for Chavin culture are 
1190+60 B.C., 1360+80 B.c., 1730+80 B.c. (Pozorski 1975: 247— 
248). Chavin extends to about 200-100 B.c. (Rowe and Menzel 
1967: Chronology Table of Peruvian Coast; Lumbreras 1974: 
57-80). 
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its range, associations, meanings, and general im- 
portance. 


Pottery and Paintings 
It appears first in Middle America in Oaxaca during 
Monte Alban II times on polychrome and bichrome 
pottery found in elite tombs (Caso, Bernal, and 
Acosta 1967: Lam. Iva, c; Lam. x). As noted earlier, 
it Occurs in association with the step-pyramid (Fig. 
7). Itis used later to decorate the elaborate garments 
of certain supernaturals, human celebrants, priests, 
or god impersonators who are shown on the walls 
of Tomb 105 walking in single file (Fig. 16) (Monte 
Alban IIIb?; Kubler 1975b: 97; 350, fn. 16). 12 

Step-frets are found also in several painted murals 
at Teotihuacan from Middle to Late Classic times. 
For example, at the Palace of the Sun, step-frets 
decorate the dorsal area of what appears to be a 
jaguar-serpent-bird (Fig. 17). At the Palace of the 
Quetzal Butterfly, sequences of step-frets with 
equivalent ground-figure patterns are painted on 
the dado of the patio (Fig. 18). Carved stone piers in 
this patio are embellished with owl-serpents and 
quetzal-birds, which George Kubler (1967: 10) in- 
terprets as having “‘connected meanings probably 
pertaining to war and a named dynasty.” }% 

Within the Maya area, step-frets are particularly 
common during the Terminal Classic Period in the 
Usumacinta River area. For example, at Bonam- 


12 Caso (1938; 1965: 864~865) calls these figures “‘gods’’ and 
“goddesses.” Their profile positions, however, suggest that they 
may be human beings playing various ritualistic roles. For an 
application of positional concepts to Middle American art, see 
Kubler (1967: 7). 

13 According to Nicholson (1971: 98), The Palace of the Quet- 
zal Butterfly dates to Late Tlamimilolpan and Early and Late 
Xolalpan times, ca. A.D.300—650; C. Millon (1972: 15) places this 
particular painting in Period 6, the last of her stages for this site. 
The Palace of the Sun is believed to date to the last epoch before 
the fall of Teotihuacan (INAH 1966: 40). C. Millon (1972: 15) 
also assigns this to Period 6. Step-frets are present also at Tetitla 
in Room 1, Mural 4, and Room 11, Mural 1, a location with 
foreign (Maya and Zapotec) elements (Miller 1973: 123, Figs. 
238, 239; 137, Fig. 279; 150, Fig. 316). According to C. Millon 
1972: 12), the long-nosed form associated with the Maya area is 
also present here. 


pak, a sequence of painted step-frets ornaments the 
risers of a bench-like platform in Room 1, Structure 
I, In a manner reminiscent of the decorative step- 
frets at the Palace of the Quetzal Butterfly, Teoti- 
huacan (compare Figs. 18, 19). Above the platform 
is a mural depicting a dynastic ceremony focusing 
on what appears to be the presentation of a royal 
infant (Kubler 1969: 13). 

At the same structure, in the famous battle mural 
of Room 2, step-frets appear on the clothing of 
several lavishly dressed men including an unarmed 
figure in a long red frock who is bending down, 
possibly tending the wounded (Fig. 20). Perhaps he 
is a priest of the same family as the noble people in 
Room 1, and the step-fret functions both as the 
emblem for a particularly important lineage and as a 
religious symbol. 


Carved Stones 

Both religious and dynastic overtones are also sug- 
gested for this significant symbol by its context in 
representations on carved stones from Bonampak 
and other sites from the Usumacinta River area. 
Step-frets are found on figures on the tablet of Tem- 
ple 21, Palenque; Stela 1, Bonampak; and Stela 1 
(front), Aguas Calientes (Greene, Rands, and Gra- 
ham 1972: 18-19, 148-149, 182-183, Pls. 3, 68, 84; 
Morley 1937-1938: Pl. 50). 

In addition, on Lintel 24, Structure 23, Yaxchilan 
(Fig. 21), step-frets alternating with composite Ts 
decorate the body ofa shallow woven basket. With- 
in the basket lie strips of bark paper spotted with 
blood and one end of a thorn-studded cord—para- 
phernalia used for the human blood-letting ritual 
illustrated on this lintel and elsewhere in Late Clas- 
sic Maya art (Lintels 15, 17, 25 at Yaxchilan; Stela 2 
at Bonampak; Greene, Rands, and Graham 1972: 
Pls. 33, 35, 36, 69; see also Joralemon 1974). 

The event pictured on Lintel 24 centers on two 
elegantly clad figures. To the right is a kneeling 
woman engaged in passing the grisly cord through 
her tongue in an act of autosacrifice. Her clothing is 
the kind generally worn for ceremonial functions 
and public occasions: a long dress covered partly by 


a tunic or huipil which resembles a cloak open in the 
front (Proskouriakoff 1961: 81). Both garments are 
elaborately decorated with the same overall pattern. 
This consists of an unbroken latticework frame with 
straight edges superimposed over a second lattice- 
work design with serrated edges, which has within 
each interior space a double concentric rhomboid 
infixed with a cross. 

Proskouriakoff (1961: 82) has noted that women 
are particularly important in the art of the Usuma- 
cinta area, especially during the Late Classic Period 
when secular themes and group compositions also 
attain prominence. More specifically, she (1961: 
86-87) states: 


The women of Yaxchilan are featured on many sculp- 
tured lintels and apparently play here a more important 
social role than at any other site in the Maya area. In 
many compositions they share the center of attention 
equally with men, and their magnificently embroidered 
robes are depicted in the finest possible detail [italics mine]. 


The attention paid by the sculptor to the minute 
details of the woman’s clothing on Lintel 24 sug- 
gests that the design itself may have had special 
significance for the viewers. An almost identical 
pattern occurs in Puuc-style stone mosaic form on 
the exterior walls of the second story of the Epi- 
classic Monjas (Nunnery) at Chichén Itza (compare 
Figs. 4 and 21; see also Charnay 1888: 334). This 
hints at some kind of formal affiliation between the 
kneeling lady from Yaxchilan and the elite group 
responsible for the construction of the upper story 
of the Monjas, Chichén Itza. The presence of a 
sloping profile for the upper facade zone on both the 
Monyjas (a rare trait in structures of this area) and 
buildings of the Usumacinta, including Yaxchilan, 
was pointed out before the turn of the century by 
W. H. Holmes (1895-1897: 109; see also Pollock 
1965: 423, 426). This architectural similarity also 
suggests that there is a linkage between the two sites 
at the elite level. 

The man standing to the left of the woman and 
holding a decorated wand or torch over her 1s, 
according to Proskouriakoff (1963: 153, 156-157, 


i 


161), “Shield Jaguar,” the greatest of the Yaxchilan 
rulers, and possibly a foreigner and usurper who 
gained control of the site through a “military or 
political coup.” As there is no record of formal 
accession for “Shield Jaguar,’’ Proskouriakoff (1963: 
161) proposes that the ruling military group associ- 
ated with him ‘“‘was not thoroughly familiar with 
Classic forms of recording historical dates.”’ 

Deeds of ‘Shield Jaguar,’’ however, are com- 
memorated on both Stelae 18 and 20 at Yaxchilan 
(Maler 1901, pt. 2: Pls. 77, 78; Proskouriakoff 1963: 
160-161), monuments that also bear notations in 
the Puuc-style of dating which was prevalent in 
northern Campeche and western Yucatan at that 
time. This system involves a backward shift of one 
place in the month positions of the Calendar Round 
relative to the standard ones found in the southern 
Maya lowlands (Graham 1973: 207-209; Proskou- 
riakoff and Thompson 1947: 143-150; Thompson 
1952: 196-202). 

Stelae 18 and 20 at Yaxchilan are also linked sty- 
listically to certain monuments in the Puuc region 
by the overall style of carving, the pointed shape (of 
Stela 20), and by particular details such as the 
rounded outline of the thighs and the short sleeve- 
less jackets worn by the standing figures. This last 
trait occurs on the carved jambs and the wooden 
lintel of Structure 1 (Codz Poop) at Kabah in the 
Puuc area (Proskouriakoff and Thompson 1947: 
148; Tozzer 1957: Fig. 603; Stephens 1858, I: oppo- 
site 405). In addition, both the standing figure shown 
on Stela 18, Yaxchilan (‘Shield Jaguar’), and that 
on the carved wooden beam illustrated by Stephens, 
assume the same body pose, with the torso and legs 
frontally placed, the feet turned outward, the head 
in profile, and the left arm slightly bent at the elbow 
and held at the side. 

The scene on Lintel 24, Yaxchilin, has been in- 
terpreted in various ways, for example: as “‘a blood- 
letting rite expressing the close ritual interaction of 
male and female dynasts”’ (Rands in Greene, Rands, 
and Graham 1972: 84); as “‘a ceremony of purifica- 
tion after the birth of “Bird Jaguar,’”’ successor to 
‘Shield Jaguar”’ (Proskouriakoff 1963: 164); and, by 
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analogy with the scene on Lintel 17, as an act of 
“offering to the gods and supernaturals”’ (Joralemon 
1974: 61). 

These interpretations are not necessarily in con- 
flict with each other, nor are they complete. It is 
proposed here that the woman with the distinctive 
garments is related to nobility in northern Yucatan, 
most likely from Chichén Itza, and that this rep- 
resentation symbolizes an alliance made between 
Yaxchilan and the north through the medium of 
this important woman. As noted above, women 
have particular importance during this period (see 
also Molloy and Rathje 1974). Proskouriakoff (1961: 
98) elaborates on this situation: 


Debarred from most public exploits, they [Maya 
women] have an even greater stake than men in the 
prestige conferred by a distinguished kinship, and dy- 
nastic rivalries are often resolved by the marriage 
union, which in such circumstances acquires a public 
importance. 


In view of the political value of women noted by 
Proskouriakoff, and the connections between the 
monuments of Yaxchilan and northern Yucatan 
noted above, it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
kneeling lady on Lintel 24 is demonstrating a new, 
or perhaps even a continuation of a, political tie 
with “Shield Jaguar,” possibly also the acceptance 
of a religious faith which involves blood-sacrifice 
and is symbolized by the step-fret. 4 


Mosaics 

Mosaics served as an especially important medium 
for displaying the step-fret motif. For example, the 
step-fret appears on either side of a mosaic mask 
which probably represents a fanged ‘“‘deity” of the 


14 Tt is my opinion that this faith is associated with a feathered- 
serpent cult carried into Yucatan by heavily Mexicanized mer- 
chants along with fine-orange wares. See Sharp (1975, n.d.b, 
n.d.c) for elaboration of this thesis. See Bernal, Pia Chan, and 
Camara-Barbachano (1968: 124-125, Pl. 90) for an illustration of 
a “‘priest’’ engaged in the blood-letting ritual through tongue 
sacrifice On a stone monument from Huilocintla, Gulf Coast 
(Late Classic Period)—evidence of this practice outside the Maya 
area. 


Early Postclassic Period (Fig. 22).!° This motif 1s 
also one of the first that occurs in stone mosaic form 
as architectural adornment, and it may be present as 
early as A.D. 400-500 on a substructure at Tajin 
Chico, Veracruz (Garcia Payon 1971: Table 1). It 
occurs also at this site during Classic and Epiclassic 
times as a simple vertical sequence on the Pyramid 
of the Niches (Fig. 23), and as a simple horizontal 
band on Structure C, Tajin Chico (Fig. 24). Similar 
horizontal bands are displayed on the major Pyra- 
mid at Lambityeco, Oaxaca (Fig. 25), and on the 
Iglesia (Church) at Chichén Itza, Yucatan (Fig. 26), 
both from the Epiclassic Period. 

Such similarities of form and arrangement could 
have arisen coincidentally. However, a more elab- 
orate pattern, one exhibiting bilateral horizontal 
symmetry, !© is found in Oaxaca and Yucatan (Figs. 
27, 28), a correspondence that points strongly to 
inter-regional contact during the Epiclassic Period 
between these widely separated areas. 

Step-fret patterns that display more complex ra- 
dial biaxial symmetry provide the most impressive 
evidence for contact for the two regions. For exam- 
ple, the design over the doorway of Tomb 13, Ya- 
gul, Oaxaca (Fig. 29), is too close in form, in my 
opinion, to that appearing on the exterior wall of the 
Monjas, Chichén Itza (Fig. 30), to have happened by 
chance. In each case, the central rhomboid element 
in these patterns may be a conventionalized substi- 
tution for the mask, as it appears in Figure 26, a 
process which has been described by Spinden (1957: 
122-124) in regard to the mask panels in northern 
Yucatan. 

In short, Oaxacans, northern Yucatecans, and 
people from Veracruz, at least, were participating in 
a stylistic (and probably ideological) network that 
was expressed in stone mosaic fretwork decorations 
on structures for the living and the dead. 

15 This mask is reputed to have been found in the same cave as 
the Grolier Codex (see fn. 26 below) and a carved wooden box 
described by Coe (1974: 51-58). It is believed by some authorities 
to represent “the god Itzamna”’ (Dumbarton Oaks 1969: no. 


449). 
16 The terminology used for the designs described here 1s that 
of Shepard (1948: 218, 221). 


Pre-Hispanic Meanings 

Many people have written about the possible deri- 
vations and meanings of the step-fret as it appeared 
at different times in various Pre-Hispanic Middle 
American contexts. Without attempting an exhaus- 
tive review, I will mention some of these interpre- 
tations in order to provide an idea of the range of 
meanings assigned to this significant visual form. 

In a detailed study of the step-fret and related 
geometric motifs, H. Beyer (1965) advanced the 
view that the step-fret was principally a formal dec- 
orative element, for although he also thought that 
either serpents or waves could have served as a 
model for this motif, he did not think that the spe- 
cific derivation could be determined with the avail- 
able evidence. 

The Nahuatl name used by the Aztecs for this 
motif was xicalcoliuhqui, and the Spanish name was 
voluta de jicara (volute of the gourd; Beyer 1965: $6). 
In the Codex Magliabechiano (1970: 6r, lower left) 
representations of blankets bearing step-fret designs 
are glossed as manta de xicara tuerta or “‘blanket with 
the crooked gourd [pattern].’’ Moreover, one ear- 
ly observer, Marshall H. Saville (1920: 160-162), 
thought that step-frets, when they appeared on 
shields, were conventionalized representations of 
the crooked or double gourd traditionally used by 
native people to carry water. He noted, however, 
that the design might just as well have been derived 
from the spiral of a conch shell or from the coil of a 
snake. Others (Beyer 1965: 56; Caso and Bernal 
1952: 161; Westheim 1965: 99; Garcia Pay6én 1973: 
22), in contrast, maintain that the name implies only 
that this motif was a favorite ornament for potters. 

Other scholars have suggested additional, and 
sometimes multiple, meanings for the motif. For 
example, Robert Greg (1882: 157-160) thought it 
represented water, and W. H. Holmes (1895-1897: 
$3) thought that waves were one possible source of 
inspiration. Carl Lumholtz (1909: 201) saw a mass 
of clouds as a possible archetype. Francis Parry 
(1894: 38) related the step-fret to the wind. José 
Garcia Pay6n (1951: 175; 1973: 18) associated the 
motif at El Tajin with light, sun, and life, and 
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considered it to have been a kind of magical protec- 
tion against death. Lumholtz (1909: 201) and Saville 
(1920: 161-162) suggested also that one possible 
derivation for the step-fret was the serpent, a crea- 
ture associated with water. Holmes (1895-1897: 
250) thought that the mosaic designs, including the 
step-fret, at Mitla, Oaxaca, were derived from 
markings on the body of a “‘serpent deity.”’ Paul 
Westheim (1965: 102—104) believed that it symbol- 
ized lightning or the “Fire Serpent.” I think that at 
one level of meaning, at least during the Epiclassic 
Period, it represented the “‘Feathered Serpent’ (see 
fn. 14). 

Most, if not all, of these meanings seem plausible. 
The fact is, they are not mutually exclusive. All 
pertain to the powers of nature—both its great bene- 
ficence and its destructiveness for man. It is prob- 
ably this multivocality of the symbol that gave it 
appeal and contributed to its persistence and use in 
various historical contexts. More specifically, its 
many possible natural associations, and the implied 
potency, even deadliness, of this symbol also help 
to explain why certain elites of Classic and Epi- 
classic times appear to have chosen it as an emblem, 
and why it is associated with the T (a symbol for 
wind and life, at least for the Maya), and with 
particular masks in more than one Pre-Hispanic 
Middle American culture. !” 


Oaxacan Masks 


The large stone mosaic masks found in the Puuc 
area and at Chichén Itza during the Epiclassic and 
Early Postclassic Periods are one of the most dis- 
tinctive architectural features of northern Yucatan. 
This kind of mask is absent, however, from Vera- 
cruz and Oaxaca and rare in the southern Maya 
lowlands,'® although sculptured masks or long- 


17 See Munn (1973: 211-221) and Turner (1968: 21) for a 
discussion of multiple meanings, patterning, and messages. 

18 Mosaic masks are characteristic of the Chenes—Rio Bec-— 
Puuc stylistic area in general. Temple 22 at Copan has double 
tiers of Chac masks of Puuc or Chenes style at each corner. Fora 
discussion of possible relationships between the Puuc area and 
Copan, see Parsons (1969: 165). 
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nosed heads of similar forms do occur both in Oa- 
xaca and in the Maya area in general. 

The best-known sculptured product of the Clas- 
sic Monte Alban (Zapotec) people in Oaxaca is a 
particular kind of pottery urn which is roughly 
cylindrical and decorated with a figure on the front 
(Fig. 8) (Paddock 1966: 128-140). Such figures were 
assembled from modeled and moulded elements, 
and were, like the mosaic components of the masks 
of Yucatan, standardized and interchangeable. 1? 

Some time ago Herbert Spinden (1957: 329) called 
attention to another possible association between 
Oaxacan urns and Yucatecan masks. He observed 
that, “Figures similar to those modeled in bold 
relief on the fronts of the cylindrical funeral urns... 
seem to have been used over doorways [at Oaxacan 
sites], somewhat after the fashion of the Mayan 
mask panels.’’ He also believed that these represen- 
tations were related to the Maya “‘Long-nosed God”’ 
discussed below. Examples are difficult to find 
now, but Rickards (1910: 132) illustrates one such 
mask, which is similar to those found in Yucatan, 
but which displays neither the detail nor the natural- 
ism of many of the urns. 

Scholars (Caso and Bernal 1952: 17-49; Paddock 
1966: 128, 139) have tended to stress the divine na- 
ture of the beings represented on the urns, but at 
least some of these figures appear to me to be ideal- 
ized portraits (e.g., Caso and Bernal 1952: Figs. 
341, 345, 346), a distinction made earlier by Spinden 
(1957: 329) when he noted that the urns represented 
both “human beings” and “grotesque divinities” or 
“human beings wearing the masks of divinities.’’?° 

Most often represented is Cocijo (Fig. 8), who is 
referred to by major authorities (Caso and Bernal 
1952: 17; Paddock 1966: 135, Fig. 116; Seler 1904: 


19 Teotihuacan braziers are also decorated with mold-made, 
standardized, interchangeable parts. They are conceptually re- 
lated to, and may be prototypes for, both the Oaxacan urns and 
mosaic stone sculpture (see Sharp 1978). 

20 See also Spinden (1916: 438-439; Pl. 1v). Artists may also 
have drawn on the features of actual people in modeling the faces 
of deities, a procedure suggested by Coe (1975: 24) in regard to 
the figurines from Jaina Island off of the west coast of Yucatan. 


300-301) as the “‘god”’ of water, rain, and lightning, 
although he is also very closely associated with the 
“god” of maize, and wears a similar mask and, at 
times, the headdress of this ‘“‘god”’ (Caso and Bernal 
1952: 18-19, Fig. 5). 

The mask, which covers all of Cocijo’s face, is his 
most distinctive and constant feature. The eyebrows 
are crenelated; the lower lids are indented and 
squared off; volutes extend downwards from the 
nose and encircle the mouth; a bifurcated tongue 
projects downward from the open jaws; often, in 
addition, circular plugs with circular insets adorn 
the ears (Fig. 8) (Caso and Bernal 1952: 18-19). 

Because of his rain and fertility associations, Co- 
cijo is believed to correspond to the Central Mex- 
ican ‘““Tlaloc,” the Totonac ““Tajin,’’ and the Maya 
““Chac”’ (Caso and Bernal 1952: 17; Seler 1904: 267). 
However, the concept of “Cocijo” involves much 
more than rain and fertility. According to Eduard 
Seler (1904: 267-271), Cocijo was also associated 
with a 260-day ritual calendar: ‘““Cocijo” was the 
name for the four signs, and the first day of the four 
thirteen-day periods of which this calendar was 
composed; each of these periods was assigned a 
compass direction, and the prognostication for each 
period of time depended on the calendrical and di- 
rectional position of this all-powerful figure. 

In addition, Cocijo has political overtones. In 
Zapotec, ‘“Cocijo”’ means “great one’’ and “‘the 
god,”’ and it was also a royal title for Zapotec kings. 
For example, the king of Tehuantepec at one time 
was “‘Cocijo-pij,”” and another, from a nearby area, 
was ‘“‘Cocijo-eza’’ (Seler 1904: 239, 301). 

Representations of supernaturals and individual 
humans occur in larger sculptural form at Lambi- 
tyeco in the Valley of Oaxaca. The elaborate Cocijo 
faces, which are very similar to those on the Cocijo 
urns (compare Figs. 8 and 9), have been mentioned 
earlier. In addition, plaster reliefs of a man and a 
woman were prominently placed over the entry toa 
nearby tomb (Fig. 31). This naturalistic rendering 
of specific human beings led one scholar (Rabin 
1970: 12) to postulate the presence of a new “‘secular 
elite” at this site. Perhaps, however, something 


somewhat different is being manifested here. Ideal 
human types, possibly portraits, were present, in 
my opinion, on the urns. It is the individualized 
unmasked face and the boldness of the representa- 
tion that are striking. 

Lambityeco is a transitional site, and, like other 
Epiclassic centers, it reflects both the breaking up of 
older patterns and the formulation of new ones.?? 
The fact that human beings are never again depicted 
so individually or openly in the Valley of Oaxaca 
before the Spanish Conquest suggests to me that 
these portraits represent a culmination of an earlier 
theocratic value system, rather than a budding sec- 
ularism. Paradoxically, these faces may have ex- 
pressed deification, rather than asserted human in- 
dividualism. The people depicted may have been 
rulers who had finally equated themselves with the 
gods during their lifetimes, rather than more mun- 
dane aristocrats who had relegated religion to a 
secondary position. 

Had such portraiture been a significant manifes- 
tation of a new secular ethos, one would expect to 
see it perpetuated during the following era (Monte 
Albdn V). Instead, at Mitla (Fig. 32), we see only the 
continuity and florescence of the kind of repetitious 
geometric forms present on the Lambityeco pyra- 
mid (Fig. 25). Of the buildings they decorate, W. 
H. Holmes (1895-1897: 245) was to say: 


Sculpture in its more restricted and commonly accepted 
sense seems to have been tabooed as completely as if a 
priestly edict had been promulgated forever prohib- 
iting it. 


Long-nosed Masks in Northern Yucatan 


The mosaic stone masks at Chichén Itz4, Uxmal, 
and the Puuc Hill sites are not all the same—be- 
tween sites, within sites, and even on the same 


21 Paddock (n.d.) states that, at Lambityeco, objects from 
Monte Alban III, IV, and V appear together. See Proskouriakoff 
(1955), Sabloff and Rathje (1975), and Sabloff (1977: 91-93) fora 
parallel discussion of decadence and reformulation at Mayapan, 
Yucatan. 
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structures; but there exist both certain basic features 
that are common to all of the masks and great 
standardization and interchangeability of parts be- 
tween individual masks. In addition, old masks were 
often repaired at later dates with little concern for an 
exact match with original pieces.?? 

The “‘ideal” mask (Figs. 15, 26, 33) has: a curled 
nose (possibly an upper lip in some cases)?? with a 
wide variety of profile shapes, a superior nose orna- 
ment consisting of a roll-shaped body or a small 
human face, sometimes nose plugs,?* either reduced 
lips or a greatly elongated upper lip, a lateral mouth 
ornament like a curled fang, a round or rectangular 
eye (the latter resembling the Cocijo eye), upper 
and lower teeth, usually square earplugs, a tripartite 
ear ornament in the form of two frets turned in 
opposite directions and separated by a horizontal 
bar, and a headband of beaded discs.25 As noted 
earlier, these masks are commonly clustered with 
T-sequences and step-frets (Figs. 6, 13, 15, 33). 

These masks, in general, most closely resemble 
the long-nosed ‘‘Chacs”’ of the Maya Postclassic 
manuscripts or codices (folding fig-bark books), 
which are believed to have been written in Yuca- 
tan.?© They are pictured in these sources engaged in 
a variety of activities and antics, for example, stand- 
ing or strolling in the rain, beating a drum, paddling 


22 Tozzer (1957: 34) notes that the third story of the Monjas 
(Nunnery), Chichén Itza, was constructed of re-used stones. The 
Iglesia (Church) also shows evidence of having been rebuilt in 
later times: particular mouth ornaments on the central mask do 
not match; other elements of the mask appear to have been made 
over from stones taken from another place. 

23 For a discussion of “‘long-nosed”’ vs. “‘long-lipped’’ deities, 
see Joralemon (1974: 63). 

24 These are present today at the Palomas group, Uxmal, and 
they were probably present on the Iglesia and the Temple of the 
Warriors, Chichén Itza (see Morris, Charlot, and Morris 1931, I: 
27). 

25 Spinden (1957: 121-122) provides traits for the “ideal” mask. 
This is a modification of his statement in the light of more recent 
findings. 

26 Thompson (1975: I-9) accepts only the Dresden, Madrid, 
and Paris, but not the Grolier Codex, as genuine. See Coe (1973: 
150-154) for the opposite viewpoint. As evidence that the Maya 
Postclassic manuscripts were written in Yucatan, Thompson 
(1970a: 257) cites the fact that the Chac glyph (1-668) in the 
manuscripts occurs only at Chichén Itza and Uxmal, and not 
elsewhere. 
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a canoe, arising from a serpent’s mouth, brandishing 
burning torches, riding a deer, urinating, and cop- 
ulating (Figs. 34, 35). For the contemporary ob- 
server, there is a comic-book character about their 
portrayal, but, very probably, to the native viewer, 
their business was deadly serious. 

In Yucatec Maya iconography, the Chacs were 
fundamentally “rain gods” and (according to Bish- 
op Landa) “‘gods”’ of the cornfields and grains. Like 
the Oaxacan Cocijos, each of the four principal 
Chacs was associated with a world direction, a cal- 
endrical position, and a color—East—red, North- 
white, West—black, South—yellow (Fig. 34) (Thomp- 
son 1970a: 251-253).?7 

Since the time of the first identification and de- 
lineation of supernatural figures in the codices by 
Paul Schellhas (1884, German; 1904, English), Chacs 
have generally been identified with ‘“‘“God B”’ of his 
classification system (Schellhas 1904: 16-19; Spinden 
1957: 62-69). Although details vary slightly among 
the codices, representations of God B have human 
bodies and grotesque heads, which may be masks 
(Fewkes 1894: 232, 266, 269). These are character- 
ized by a long pendulous nose, a scroll behind the 
eye, a curved projection above the mouth, and, 
frequently, a similar fang-like object dangling from 
the center of the upper jaw (Fig. 35, top figure) .?8 

Figural representations of God B in the codices 
are often accompanied by a particular glyph (T-668; 
Thompson 1962: 264-265), the basic form of which 
represents the back of a clenched fist, with a “‘jade 
bead”’ at the wrist (Fig. 36c). The fist is personified 
by a vestigial nose and mouth and a T-shaped sym- 
bol for an eye. A second glyph (T-103; Thompson 
1962: 50) is usually affixed to the principal one. In 


27 This quadripartite concept was not limited to the Chacs. 
There are at least two other supernatural clusters—the Pahuatuns 
and the Bacabs—that have directional qualities and are associated 
with rain, wind, and fertility. Chacs, Pahuatuns, and Bacabs 
merge in many places, and the precise relationships among the 
three are not clear. For a detailed discussion of these concepts, see 
Thompson (1934; 1970a: 276-280; 1970b), Tozzer (1941: 135- 
136, fn. 632; 137, fn. 638); also Coe (1975: 25). 

28 This is a modification of Thompson’s (1970a: 252) descrip- 
tion. 


the Dresden Codex, the glyph may also be personi- 
fied (Fig. 36b) (Dresden 32c, 36b, 38b), in which 
case it resembles more closely the face or mask of 
the figural representations (Fig. 36a). 

Long-nosed masks believed to represent God B 
or Chacs are also found in painted reliefs at Chichén 
Itza. For example, at the Temple of the Warriors on 
the dais of the northwest colonnade, south side, the 
first two figures in a procession wear hat-masks and 
face-masks, both having long noses. Similar figures 
are found on the north side of this dais, and also at 
the Temple of the Chac Mool (Figs. 37, 38) (Morris, 
Charlot, and Morris 1931, I: 237-238, 367-381; I: 
Pls. 33-34, 127, 129, 133). 

The elongated and curved nose, the lateral pro- 
jections at the sides of the mouth, and the noseplugs 
found on the figures in these reliefs and on the 
personification glyph of God B in the Dresden Co- 
dex are very similar to those on the mosaic masks. 
The relief representations that are most similar to 
the stone masks are those on the base and capitals of 
the sculptured pilasters at the Temple of the Chac 
Mool (compare Figs. 26, 33, and 39). 

Various authorities have confidently identified 
and isolated God B from other figures in the codices 
and other media, but the conceptual boundaries 
between the so-called “‘gods” during the Postclas- 
sic, and probably even more so during the Epi- 
classic, Period were relatively fluid. To be more 
specific, in the codices, Chacs (God B) have an 
especially close association with God K, a figure 
who also had a long, but more elaborate (or “‘foli- 
ated’), up-turned nose. A not uncommon repre- 
sentation is that of a Chac in close association with, 
or emerging from (or being swallowed by), a ser- 
pentine form bearing a head identified by Giinter 
Zimmermann (1956: 165-166) as that of God K 
(Fig. 35) (Dresden 33b, 34b, 35b; Madrid 31b). 
Chacs also wear head-masks of God K (Dresden 
34b, 65a; Zimmermann 1956: 166; Schellhas 1904: 
32). In fact, the intimate relationship between these 
two deities led some early observers to consider 
God B as simply a manifestation of God K (Spinden 
1957: 64).?° 

God B, however, is also related to God D. In the 


Dresden Codex (34c, 41a), he is shown seated on a 
cauac element with the head of God D at one end 
(Thompson 1972: 97, 104; see also Spinden 1957: 
75, Fig. 97a, b; and Coe 1973: 98, 107 for discus- 
sions of the Cauac Monster). He is also associated 
with the Moon Goddess and the Red Goddess of 
Weaving (Dresden 38a, 42b; Thompson 1972: 96, 
101), for whom he seems to have more than a 
passing fancy. In addition, according to Spinden 
(1957: 62), some authorities have associated God B 
with Itzam Na, whom Thompson (1973a: 54, 58) 
considers to be the supreme god of the Classic Maya, 
the giver of rain, and the greatest of the Yucatec 
gods as well. Finally, others have considered God B 
to represent Kukulcan (or Quetzalcoatl), the Feath- 
ered Serpent (see Spinden 1957: 62). 

Therefore, in attempting to relate Postclassic pic- 
torial representations of God B to the mosaic stone 
masks of the Epiclassic and Early Postclassic Peri- 
ods, this cosmological confusion should be kept in 
mind. Although some dissimilarities between masks 
can at times be explained on the basis of differences 
in space and time, others may be related to the 
fluidity of the concepts that are involved. There is 
no reason to assume that the same cluster of con- 
cepts is being represented in each mask, that any one 
representation bears attributes of only one “‘deity,”’ 
or that the same value was being placed on any 
particular concept through time. 

I do believe, however, that the vast majority of 
the masks at Chichén Itza, and probably at other 
northern Yucatecan sites, represent primarily the 
cluster of traits attributed to the Chacs. Both the 
basic similarity of elements of the mosaic masks and 
the lack of concern for an exact match in restoring 
old ones at later dates suggest that as time went on 
the general concept manifested in the total product 
was more important than the exact details of the 
mask itself. 


29 Some of the stone mosaic masks have long noses or snouts 
which turn upward in the manner of Schellhas’s God K, e.g., 
those on the exterior of the Pyramid of the Magicians (Fig. 42) 
and on the East Building of the Monjas, Uxmal; but the nose is 
not “‘foliated” in these instances as it is in the codex representa- 
tions. (See also Foncerrada de Molina 196s: Figs. 2, 18.) 
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Maya Masks and Monarchs 


Both the form and construction of the Yucatecan 
stone mosaic masks remind one of the Cocijo faces 
of the Oaxacan urns and Lambityeco sculptured 
pieces. In both places, masks, T-sequences, and 
step-frets are additionally found in close association 
in an iconographic cluster that involves natural 
forces and focuses on a long-nosed “‘rain deity.”’ 
These analogies suggest that other parallel factors 
may be present as well. Determining specific rela- 
tionships, however, among ideological, political, 
and artistic systems is an especially complex prob- 
lem in this setting. | 

To begin with, there is disagreement among au- 
thorities concerning the religious system itself. Can 
one identify and delineate specific ““gods’’ among 
the many images of Maya art, and if so, how do 
these relate to rulers? 

On the one hand, George Kubler (1969: 35) main- 
tains: 


It is difficult to find gods in Classic Maya art. The rulers 
and priests wear emblems and carry signs, but they 
rarely if ever submit to godly authority. 


According to Kubler (1969: 41, 42, 46), long-nosed 
masks worn by ruler figures were neither gods nor 
heads of gods. Their long-nosed helmets functioned 
as badges; and later long-nosed badges, along with 
other badges, possibly signified lineages, duties or 
honors, or had several meanings. 

In contrast, other scholars working in this area 
maintain that the long-nosed representations in the 
Classic Period were gods, and that rulers became 
gods themselves during their lifetimes. J. Eric 
Thompson, a leading exponent of this view, says 
(1973a: 58, 65) that the Maya rulers had every rea- 
son to lay claim to divine rights, and that they very 
probably associated themselves with Itzam Na, the 
greatest of their gods. Itzam Na, according to 
Thompson, appears in several aspects, one of which 
is God K, who symbolizes (for Thompson) the 
terrestrial and vegetal domain of life. He notes that 
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chief rulers are commonly costumed in headdresses 
that include the deity, or they hold a ceremonial bar 
(a miniature two-headed Itzam) as on Lintel 1, La- 
canha, or a manikin scepter (a staff terminating in 
the head of God K) as on Lintel 42, Structure 42, 
Yaxchilan. 

In support of this position, Linda Schele (1976: 
15) maintains that the rulers of Palenque, Chiapas, 
were considered living divinities, and she identifies 
in the Palencano art specific instances of deification 
of two rulers, Chan-Bahlum and Pacal. According 
to Schele, these rulers were not simply people wear- 
ing the attributes of gods; they were living incarna- 
tions of God K.%° 

At Palenque, specific rulers and their families are 
identifiable by regular physical features, and per- 
haps even by genetic anomalies.3* Moreover, prob- 
ably nowhere in Pre-Hispanic Middle American art 
is portraiture more highly developed than at this site 
(Fig. 40). It seems reasonable that men declared 
divine in their lifetimes need not have hidden behind 
masks to assert their divinity. 

Whether we see long-nosed heads or masks in 
Classic Maya art as nature spirits or coded deities, 
by the end of this period such supernaturals seem to 
have suffered a kind of devaluation in the hands of 
men. They are neither separate from, nor greater 
than, particular human beings. Either they are em- 
blems that assert the religious, social, and political 
status of high chiefs and their families, or they are 
badges of divine legitimacy for individual mon- 
archs. If, as Thompson suggests and Schele asserts, 
rulers at southern Maya lowland centers became 


3° Rulers appear to be asserting divinity during their lifetimes 
on the sarcophagus lid in the Tomb of the Inscriptions, and on 
the piers of the Temple of the Inscriptions, Palenque (Schele 
1976: 15), and on Zoomorph P, Quirigua (Thompson 1973a: 69, 
Fig. 10). 

31 See Schele (1974: 49, Fig. 9). Greene Robertson, Scandizzo, 
and Scandizzo (1976) have isolated what they believe are particu- 
lar genetic traits in nobles at Palenque. 


divine in their lifetimes, a last-ditch kind of leash on 
rulers by the ruled had been lost. 

But perhaps this was not to last. As Thompson 
(1973a: 69) comments: 


Assumption of such divine rank may well have bol- 
stered their control of their principalities until, at last, 
the underlings raked in their graves and proved them 
men. 


The Chacs: A Cosmological Model 


As individual Classic civilizations in their respective 
areas were failing, new ways of life associated with 
the inter-regional phenomenon termed “‘Epiclassic”’ 
were being formulated. As was stated earlier, this 
transition involved the redefining, redesigning, and 
reassigning of power. 

One model for these changes available to leaders 
in northern Yucatan was the Chac concept. Chacs 
were intimately associated with the most potent 
natural forces and, because of the fluidity of the 
cosmological system, with the most powerful of 
elites as well. But the concept also contained an 
internal mechanism for the limitation of power. 

In my opinion, the most crucial feature of the 
Chac concept was the quadripartite and rotational 
nature of the Chacs themselves. The four principal 
Chacs moved in order throughout an era in such a 
way that the impact and power of each was divided, 
and the promise was always present that no matter 
how terrible some times were, good days would 
come. 

An especially good illustration of this cosmolog- 
ical system as it is expressed in visual arts is present 
on pages 42c—45c of the Dresden Codex (Fig. 34), 
(Thompson 1972; Codex Dresden 1930: 94-100), 
the probable meanings of which are provided by 
Thompson (1972: 106-197). On Dresden 42c, “A 
Chac . . . menaces with upraised axe a seated figure 
... the maize god.” The prophecy is “drought . . . 
woe to the maize god.” In contrast, on Dresden 43Cc, 
‘“A Chac paddles a canoe.” To one side are offerings 
of an iguana and maize. The prophecy is one of 


“very good tidings . . . abundance of maize.”’ The 
third Chac in this sequence, on Dresden 44c, 1s 
pictured with Zimmermann’s God W, possibly a 
masked Chac. They seem to be making divine of- 
ferings. The prophecy is “abundance of maize.” 
The final picture, Dresden 45c, shows God B hold- 
ing torches and sitting astride a dying deer with its 
head twisted upward and its tongue hanging out to 
denote thirst. The prophecy is “evil for the maize 
god... drought... death.” The overall interpreta- 
tion by Thompson is: ““The Chacs at the four world 
directions are offered food. In two [instances] good 
crops are promised; in two, drought and death are 
man’s lot” (Thompson 1972: 106). 

In short, like Oaxacan Cocijos, Chacs imply a 
great deal more than rain. The Chac concept pro- 
vided both an explanatory device for, and a system- 
atic way of, ordering the good and bad events that 
befall man, especially in his dominant role as maize 
farmer. Beliefin the symbolic system gave even the 
least powerful person a feeling of having some con- 
trol over nature and his or her own life. 

Stone mosaic Chacs, and the Ts and step-frets 
with which they were associated, made up a com- 
plex of old and very powerful images. Such Chacs 
can be viewed as repetitious visual chants involving 
nature’s ups and downs, spelled out more exactly in 
the codices, and in the rituals represented in the 
carved and painted reliefs noted above for Chichén 
Itza (Fig. 37). But they also may be seen as a visual 
manifestation of a new political system in northern 
Yucatan. 


1S) 


The Chiefs 


Any attempt to characterize the chiefs, and to de- 
termine the precise nature of political organization 
for the Epiclassic Period in northern Yucatan, with- 
out contemporary historical records, complete ar- 
chaeological evidence from carefully controlled ex- 
cavations, or even a generally accepted chronolog- 
ical sequence for that time period, is admittedly 
limited. It must rest primarily upon documents 
written curing the Colonial Period (but referring to 
earlier times), on iconographic analysis, and on eth- 
nographic analogies. 

For our purposes, the writings of Bishop Diego 
de Landa from about 1566 (Tozzer 1941), The Chilam 
Balam of Chumayel (Roys 1967), and the Ritual of the 
Bacabs (Roys 1965) provide the best documentary 
sources. The first of these represents a detailed de- 
scription of Yucatec Maya life and culture at the 
time of the Conquest. The Chilam Balam books 
and possibly much of the Ritual of the Bacabs, ac- 
cording to Thompson (1972: 12), were probably 
derived from earlier ‘‘authorized texts”’ for oral ver- 
sions of prophecies, recitations, and songs. 

For visual study, we have geometric motifs, rela- 
tively rare examples of naturalistic forms, such as 
huts, serpents, and soldiers, and a few representa- 
tions of particular people carved in stone and wood 
at some of the Puuc sites and at Chichén Itza. The 
traits exhibited in these latter representations sug- 
gest that we are dealing with a mixture of native 
Maya and foreign peoples, although the precise na- 
ture of the latter is not completely understood .32 

In addition, Michael D. Coe (1965) has provided 
a particularly thoughtful and provocative ethnohis- 
torical model that relates cosmological and political 
systems in this area. In this, Coe speculated about 
the possible forms of Maya social and political or- 
ganization at the community level, using the Uayeb 


32 For a discussion of the distinctions between Classic Maya 
and foreign traits at Chichén Itz4, see Proskouriakoff (1970: 
457-467), Sharp (1975), Tozzer (1957), and Thompson (19702). 
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or New Year’s Rites described by Landa as a model. 
He found evidence for “some sort of quadripartite 
division of the ancient Maya community, arranged 
according to cardinal directions and with color as- 
sociations; for the shifting of ritual power among 
these divisions in a counterclockwise fashion 
through a cycle of four years; and for the holding of 
power by a different principal [official] each year”’ 
(Coe 1965: 103). 

Coe also noted that these New Year’s rites may 
have provided a model that could have been repli- 
cated on higher levels than that of the community: 
Chichén Itza, for example, according to the Second 
Chronicle of Chumayel, during Katun 4 Ahau (a 
Maya time period) was made up of four quarters 
associated with four world directions; Mayapan, a 
city of a later period, according to the Third Chron- 
icle of Chumayel, also had four divisions. He (196s: 
109-110) suggested further that calendrical permu- 
tations may have been used as an automatic device 
to rotate power among equal segments at the state 
level, just as they seem to have been at the com- 
munity level. 

Coe’s model of Pre-Conquest government in 
Yucatan and the cosmological model of the Chacs 
described earlier are mutually reinforcing, and both 
are buttressed by additional data from documentary 
sources. 

As proposed above, the essential features of the 
Chacs were their quadripartite nature, involving a 
combination of conceptual oppositions of good and 
bad, and their rotation through time. Chacs were, 
moreover, related to historical chiefs. According to 
one Chronicle of Chumayel, The Rise of Hunac Ceel to 
Power, and Ralph Roys’s (1967: 66—76) interpreta- 
tion of it, before the Spanish Conquest in Yucatan, 
‘“Chac’’ was an important political title, just as 
““Cociyjo” apparently was in Oaxaca. One of the first 
rulers at Uxmal was called Hun-Uitzil-Chac, and 
the title apparently was retained by subsequent rul- 
ers (Roys 1967: 66, fn. 9; 67, fn. 5). “Chac...1s an 


adjective signifying ‘red,’ ‘great,’ or ‘severe’”’ in 
Yucatec (Thompson 1970a: 252), and would have 
been an appropriate title for a political leader. 

In addition, Roys notes that in the Chronicle from 
Mani, Chac-Xib-Chac is said to be the head-chief of 
Chichén Itza. Landa says Chac-Xib-Chac is also 
one of the names of the Red Bacab, a deity inti- 
mately associated with the Red Chac or rain god of 
the East (see fn. 27). Roys (1967: 67, fn. 5) states: 


Here we have an important personage bearing the 
name of the rain-god, and we may infer that he figured 
as the representative of the god. 


He refers to the ritual illustrated on the South Bench 
of the Temple of the Chac Mool (Fig. 38), men- 
tioned above, in which four men are pictured wear- 
ing the mask of God B. They are dressed in jaguar- 
skin costumes, and are holding manikin scepters— 
both symbols of royal power. Portraits of individ- 
ual man-gods are absent. Here are men, masked to 
make rule legitimate. Royal power in this northern 
Yucatecan site is thus reconciled with a symbolic 
model of authority, which is rotating and limiting. 

Moreover, we learn from the Second Chronicle of 
Chumayel that the lords of the people who discov- 
ered Chichén Itza were in four divisions, depending 
on the direction from which they came. According 
to Roys (1967: 139), these four divisions represented 
four different groups of people who became amal- 
gamated into one “nation.’’34 

Elaborating on Roys’s interpretation, Proskouri- 
akoff(1970: 466) proposes that these people, called 
the Itza, were ‘‘a military group composed of armies 
of several states . . . a ‘confederation,’ rather than a 
‘nation,’” with an alliance based on military and 


political unity. She postulates further that they 


33 Roys (1967: 139; 139, fn. 5) suggests that the division of the 
Maya nation into four parts may have been a Nahua (highland 
Central Mexican) innovation. Coe (1965: 109) thinks that the 
idea of a city divided into quarters is an idea shared by Central 
Mexicans and the Maya. 


modeled their organization after the pattern of a 
previous conquest. 

Although Proskouriakoff (1970: 466) suggests 
that this model originated in the Toltec-dominated 
period at Chichén Itza, i.e., the Early Postclassic, it 
may well have existed also during the Epiclassic 
Period. Interpretations of historical events for these 
periods are confused and contradictory. At least one 
source, Alfredo Barrera Vasquez (Barrera Vasquez 
and Morley 1949: 31, fn. 28), believes that the 
“Itza4s”” occupied Chichén Itza between A.D. 495 and 
692, a period that corresponds roughly with the 
manifestation of stone mosaic sculpture at this site 
according to radiocarbon dating.3> Moreover, the 
exact relationship between Epiclassic people and 
Early Postclassic Toltec-Maya at this site is far from 
clear, since the two manifestations overlap. There 
is, in fact, one structure, Casa Colorada, on which 
there is a ‘““Toltec-Maya’’—style relief of marching 
warriors beneath a Puuc-style structure (Fig. 41), an 
inversion of the expected order.7° 

Also, we know from the Ritual of the Bacabs (pri- 
marily a book of medical incantations or spells) that 
in Yucatec society every person at birth was ascribed 
a fauna (e.g., bird) and a tree, with implied colors 
and directions. Closely associated with the tree was 
the “‘arbor”’ or “‘small hut”’ that the “‘first men” of 
certain lineages were assigned in a particular ritual 
(Roys 1965: xiv, xxli, 63-74 ). This system for the 
organization of ritual may have provided a model 
for maintaining separate groups within the larger 


34 Barrera Vasquez believes that the Itza were Maya of the 
“Old Empire,” i.e., the southern Classic Maya area (1949: 24, 
31, fn. 28; 33, fn. 33-35); Morley believes they were “‘Mexican’’ 
or at least that the leadership was Mexican (Barrera Vasquez and 
Morley 1949: 71); Thompson (1970a: 3-4, 10-25) sees the Itza as 
a branch of the seafaring Putun Maya. See also Kelley (1968: 
260). 

35 Radiocarbon dates for buildings at Chichén Itza having 
stone mosaic sculpture are as follows: Iglesia— 600+70, 780+70; 
Casa Colorada—610+70; Monjas—East Patio (?), 8104200 
(Andrews IV 1975: 63, Table 5); see also Andrews V (1979: 4, 
Table 1). 

36 For a discussion of cultural sequences at Chichén Itza, see 
Parsons (1969: 172-185). 
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society. These groups, in turn, may at one time 
have represented the component parts of an Itza 
confederation, such as that postulated by Proskou- 
riakoff. If so, the small huts found within the stone 
mosaic work at Uxmal and Labna might represent 
the small huts of the separate groups (Fig. 5).37 
Further research must follow intuition here, how- 
ever. 

Finally, in the Rise of Hunac Ceel to Power in the 
Chilam Balam of Chumayel it is stated (Roys 1967: 


76): 


Katun 8 Ahau came. 8 Ahau was the name of the katun 
when their government occurred. Then there was a 
change of the katun, then there was a change of rulers. 


I think this hints at a kind of rotational system of 
rulers at the state level in Pre-Conquest times in 
northern Yucatan, and at a period of office for a 
particular group of one Katun, or slightly less than 
twenty years (7200 days). 


Transitions and Transformations 


It is proposed here that Epiclassic people in northern 
Yucatan, in a time of transition and crisis, utilized a 
cosmological model for a political purpose, and that 
the resulting conflation of sacred and secular sys- 
tems was manifested in an artistic form which com- 
bined particularly potent natural symbols with a 
quadripartite plan for the limitation of power. 
Modern states are not likely to use cosmic models 
for secular purposes, but pre-modern, pre-indus- 
trial societies throughout the world have used “‘ce- 
lestial archetypes”’ both in the laying out of capitals 
and cities and in the administration of centers and 
peripheral areas (Wheatley 1971: 411-488; Tambiah 
1976: 102-131). Within Middle America, Classic 
Teotihuacan in particular had a quadripartite city 
plan which may have reflected both a cosmology 
involving the four cardinal directions and a four- 


37 For an alternate, but not necessarily contradictory, interpre- 
tation of the iconography of the small huts of the facades of Puuc 
buildings, see Thompson (1973b: 205-207). For some contrast- 
ing interpretations of other Puuc and Chenes-style facades, see 
Thompson (1939). 
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part social and political organization.38 In addition, 
in northern Yucatan, Chichén Itza, as noted by Coe 
(1965), was probably at one time made up of four 
quarters associated with the four world directions. 
Finally, there is some evidence that cosmic models 
were being used by Epiclassic and Postclassic peo- 
ples not only as a leash on political leaders, but also 
as paradigms for stable everyday behavior during 
those rapidly changing times (Sharp n.d.d). 

Both the emphasis on old symbols and the at- 
tempt to extend control from the natural to the 


38 Teotihuacan was arranged in a cruciform shape, divided 
into quadrants by a dominant north-south, and a subordinate 
east-west axis (R. Millon 1973: 37). Kubler (1967: 8, Fig. 41) has 
suggested that directions, cults, and the quadrants of Teotihua- 
can may be symbolized on the Calpulalpan bowl, and that the 
“goggle-eyed”’ figure in the center of this bowl may symbolize 
Teotihuacan as a whole. See also C. Millon (1973) and Becker 
(1975: 230). Four-part conceptual thinking involving time, space, 
and cosmology was manifested also in both the Codex Fejér- 
vary-Mayer (1971: I), a manuscript of the Borgia group, which 
may have originated in Veracruz (Nicholson 1966: 261; see also 
Glass and Robertson 1975: 128), and the Codex Madrid (1967: 
75-76), from the lowland Maya area (Glass and Robertson 19735: 
153; see also fn. 26 above). 


political realm through use of the Chac concept can 
be understood best within their historical setting. 
The collapse of Classic Maya civilization involved 
invasions, pestilence, and general disruption.%? 
These were times when any fundamental human 
responses that exist are most likely to be evident, 
and cultural overlays are most likely to be stripped 
away. 

Comparisons between cultures from different 
times and places should be used with caution. How- 
ever, a similar situation has been described by Mil- 
lard Meiss (1973), which might shed some light on 
the case under discussion. In Florence and Siena in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, a general state 
of disorder followed the Black Death and related 
economic and political crises. This resulted in “more 
intense piety or religious excitement”’ (Meiss 1973: 
67). Masses of people interpreted the calamities that 
had befallen them as punishments for their worldli- 
ness and sin. Pilgrimages and self-inflicted suffering 
became especially popular. In addition, guilt and 
fear of further punishment from God united people 
in a desire for a more religious art, in contrast to the 
preceding humanistic form in which the relation of 
‘man to man” was becoming as important as the 
relation of ““man to God” (Meiss 1973: 60, 75—78, 
81). 

We do not know what Late Classic/Epiclassic 
Middle Americans thought, or whether or not they 
suffered the same kind of guilt. We do have evi- 
dence for pilgrimages,*° increased human sacrifice, 
and the continuation of the ritualistic practice of 
blood-letting into the Postclassic Period (Joralemon 


39 For a general discussion of the collapse of Classic Maya 
civilization, see Culbert (1973); for a discussion of plagues in the 
Postclassic Period, see Roys (1967: 122; 133, fn. 11), and Thomp- 
son (1958: 297-308). 


1974). Moreover, in Late Classic Maya art at Pa- 
lenque, and possibly in the highland Mexican area 
as well, at least at the elite level, it appears that the 
relation of “‘man to man”’ had become as important 
as that of ‘“‘man to god,” and also that the barrier 
between man and god had broken down altogether. 
The almost complete absence or clear recessiveness 
of human representations and portraiture on public 
structures in northern Yucatan and Oaxaca asso- 
ciated with Epiclassic and Early Postclassic mani- 
festations may well represent a reaction to this situa- 
tion, analogous to that described by Meiss. 

In conclusion, stone mosaic sculpture—with its 
Ts, step-frets, and masks, provided a new kind of 
artistic system, one that used old symbols with new 
inter-regional political implications. Through this 
art form, a statement could be made concerning 
both the potency and the limitations of earthly au- 
thority. As such, it represented a dynamic com- 
promise involving both a return to a more religious 
art emphasizing natural forces, and an attempt to 
develop a symbolic model for the division of power. 

We have some evidence that chiefs, like Chacs, 
did, in fact, rotate their offices in Pre-Conquest 
times. Bad rulers and bad times could be followed 
by good rulers and good times—as Chacs who 
brought drought, famine, and death could be fol- 
lowed by others who brought rain, abundance, and 
good tidings. In short, the stone mosaic sculptural 
style of northern Yucatan represented an attempt to 
restructure a society by providing a powerful sym- 
bolic model which could be copied in the real world. 


40 For a discussion of pilgrimages to Puuc sites and to Chichén 
Itza, see Brainerd (1958: 29); Thompson (1966: 133-135); Tozzer 
(1941: 54-56; 109, fn. 500; 139, fn. 648; 140, fn. 652; 180, fn. 
947-948). 
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Fig. 1 Map of Pre-Hispanic Mesoamerica showing major archaeological sites mentioned in the text. 
Drawing by Whitney Powell. 
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Fig. 2. Mosaic stone sculpture, East Facade, Palace of the Governors, Uxmal, Yucatan. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 3 Pieces of carved stone with serrated edges used in stone mosaic decoration of Puuc-style 
buildings in northern Yucatan. Photo by the author. 





Fig. 4 Mosaic stone sculpture composed of elements with serrated edges, second story, 
the Monjas (Nunnery), Chichén Itza, Yucatan. Photo by the author. 
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Fig. § Detail of small hut, North Building, the Monjas, Uxmal, Yucatan. Photo by the author. 








Fig. 6 Sequence of T-forms in association with a mosaic mask, corner of the East Wing, Palace, 
Labna, Yucatan. Photo by the author. 





Fig. 7 Monte Alban II pottery from Oaxaca, showing bands of step-pyramids 
and step-frets (after Caso, Bernal, and Acosta 1967: Lam. md). 





Fig. 8 Classic (Zapotec) urn from Oaxaca showing the 
“rain god’ Cocijo. Photo courtesy of Birmingham 
Museum of Art, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Fig. 9 Cocijo mask in association with sequence of inverted Ts, Lambityeco, Oaxaca 
(Monte Alban IV). Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 10 Step-pyramids used as crenelations on top of a structure in Mural 8, Room 2, Tetitla, 
Teotihuacan, México. Photo by Nickolas Muray. (Access. No. B-62.TF) Dumbarton Oaks Col- 
lections, Washington, D.C. 





Fig. 11 Unique concave taluds from Patio of the Altars, 
Cholula, Puebla. Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 12 Figure seated within a frame decorated with 
step-pyramids, and on a platform embellished with step- 
frets, Building Columns, Structure 2, Tajin Chico, Vera- 
cruz (after Kampen 1972: Fig. 32b, E). 
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Fig. 13 Masks in association with sequences of step-frets and T-forms, East Annex, the 
Monyas (Nunnery), Chichén Itza, Yucatan (after Marquina 1964: Fot. 415). 








Fig. 14 T-motifs in association with opposing step-frets, rear wall, House B, Palace, 
Palenque, Chiapas (after Maudslay 1889-1902: PI. 18). 





Fig. 15 Sequence of Ts in association with mosaic mask, East Wing, Palace, Labna, Yucatan. 
Photo by the author. 





Fig. 16 Profile figures from Tomb 105, North Wall, Monte Alban, Oaxaca (after Caso 
1938: Lam. Iv). 





Fig. 17 Step-frets in association with a jaguar-serpent- Fig. 18 Sequence of step-frets from the Palace of the 
bird, detail of Mural 2, Zone 5-A, Room 1, Teotihuacan, Quetzal Butterfly, Teotihuacan, México. Photo by the 
México (after Miller 1973: Fig. 103). author. 





Fig. 20 Figure wearing a cloak adorned with a step- 
fret. Reproduction by Antonio Tejeda (after Ruppert, 
Thompson, and Proskouriakoff 1955: Fig. 28). 





Fig. 19 Step-fret sequence on risers of platform in 
Room 1, Structure 1, Bonampak, Chiapas. Reproduction 
by Antonio Tejeda (after Ruppert, Thompson, and 
Proskouriakoff 1955: Fig. 27). 
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Fig. 21 Depiction of blood-letting ceremony; a basket decorated with a step-fret is also shown, 
Lintel 24, Structure 23, Yaxchilan, Chiapas. Drawing by Ian Graham (after Graham and von Euw 


1977: 53)- 





Fig. 22 Mask, turquoise mosaic on wood, with step-frets on both sides of the face. 
(Access. No. B-557.66.MAL) Dumbarton Oaks Collections, Washington, D.C. 
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Fig. 23 Vertical sequences of step-frets, Pyramid of the Niches, El Tajin, Veracruz. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 24 Horizontal band of step-frets, Structure C, Tajin Chico, Veracruz. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 25 Horizontal band of step-frets, rear of the major pyramid, Lambityeco, Oaxaca. 
Photo by the author. 





Fig. 26 Horizontal band of step-frets, Iglesia (Church), Chichén Itz4, Yucatan. 
Photo by the author. 





Fig. 27. Design in stone mosaics displaying bilateral horizontal symmetry, Tomb 11, 
Yagul, Oaxaca. Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 28 Design displaying bilateral horizontal symmetry, Palace, Xlapac, Yucatan. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 29 Design displaying radial biaxial symmetry, Tomb 13, Mound 5-w, Yagul, Oaxaca. 
Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 30 Design displaying radial biaxial symmetry, second story, the Monjas (Nunnery), 
Chichén Itza, Yucatan. Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 31 Plaster “portrait heads” from Lambityeco, Oaxaca. Photo by the author. 





Fig. 32 Stone mosaic designs, Palace, Mitla, Oaxaca. Photo by the author. 
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Fig. 33. Mosaic stone mask from East Annex, the Monjas (Nunnery), Chichén Itza, Yucatan. 
Photo by the author. 
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Chac threatens the maize god. 
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c Chac with another figure. 
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b Chac paddles a canoe. 
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d Chac astride a dying deer. 


Fig. 34 Chacs from the Codex Dresden (after Codex Dresden 1930: 94, 96, 98, 100, bottom third of pages). 
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Fig. 35 Chac straddles the serpentine body of God K 
(after Codex Madrid 1967: 31, lower half of page). 





Fig. 36 Glyphs and representations of God B 
from the Dresden and Madrid Codices. 
C Drawing by Whitney Powell. 





Fig. 37. Figures wearing long-nosed masks, northwest colonnade, south side, 
Temple of the Warriors, Chichén Itza, Yucatan (after Morris, Charlot, and 
Morris 1931, 1: Pl. 129). 
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Fig. 38 Chac-Xib-Chac, God Impersonator, 
Temple of the Chac Mool, Chichén Itza, Yucatan 
(after Roys 1967: 68, Fig. 2). 





Fig. 39 Mask motifs at the base of Pilaster C, Temple of 
the Chac Mool, Chichén Itza, Yucatan (after Morris, 
Charlot, and Morris 1931, m: Pl. 33). 





Fig. 40 Stucco “portrait” mask, Palenque, Chiapas 
(after Bernal 1969: 87). 
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Fig. 41 Rowof “Toltec-type” warriors, relief beneath the Casa Colorada (Red House), 
Chichén Itza, Yucatan. Photo by the author. 
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